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LOST WILLIE. 
CHAPTER II. 

Next morning, after breakfast, when David had gone 
to the office, and Willie was off to school, I just slipped 
on my bonnet, and ran across to the station to see old 
Luke Moffatt’s wife. Mrs. Moffatt had a brother that 
worked on the branch-line, to whom Hugh Sanderson 
was doubtless well known, and from her I might, per- 
haps, be able to ascertain something as to Hugh’s gen- 
eral habits and character. I felt now how little I really 
knew of this man, to whom I had so carelessly given 
my heart, and what a different Hugh he might be when 
out of sight and hearing of those whose good opinion 
he cared to keep. 

“Yes,” Mrs. Moffatt said, “my brother Jesse knows 
Hugh Sanderson very well, and has known him a many 
years, and will no doubt be quite able and willing to tell 
you all you want to know about him. It was only last 
Sunday, when Jesse came over to see me and my old 
man, and havea bit of dinner with us, that I said to him 
as how [ thought you and Mr. Hugh were to be mar- 
ried, (excuse me all the same, miss.) Says he to me, 

“‘Then I pity the, poor wench, whoever she is; for 
Hugh Sanderson aint fit to be the husband of any re- 
spectable lass.’ 

“*Why, how’s that?’ says I. 

«¢You ax me no questions, Mariar, an’ I'll tell you no MMW | ern 
lies,’ says he; and not another word could I get out of x ie Wig yy 
him.” f : i Nee \\\ \ N\\ i nt if oe 

I would not stay to listen to more, but got the address | DIS SS : Qs i A\\ vit \ ae 4 
of Mrs. Moffatt’s brother, and hurried away. It was a| mn RS ; \\ a Wilt 
six miles’ walk to the place fur which I was bound, and : 
I timed my arrival so as to get there during the dinner- 
hour. 

I found fifty or sixty men seated about, some on the 
embankment, some under the hedges, some with their 
wives beside them, some alone, all busily engaged on 
their mid-day meal. 1 inquired for Jesse Dawkins, and 
the name was bawled out from one to another, till the 
owner of it answered for himself. | 

“Be wi’ you ina minute, mum,” he shouted back, wav- 
ing at me the huge clasp-knife with which he had been 
carving his dinner; and with that he disposed of his last 
mouthful, wiped and shut up his knife, swallowed the 
last drop of beer in the can, kissed his little daughter, 
and then came striding towards me—a fresh-colored, 
shrewd-eyed man, with a look of quiet intelligence 
about him that re-assured me at once. 

“If you are Jesse Dawkins, the brother of Mrs. Mof- 
fat, at Deepvale Station, I want a few minutes’ private 
conversation with you,” I said. . 

“That’s me, mam; an’ I be quite at your service,” he y, 
answered. “Step this way, if you please. Now, mum, As 
what is it?” he said, in a kindly way, when we were out 
of hearing of the other men. | GOING HOME TO CHRISTMAS. 

“My name is Susannah Deriton,” I said, “and I am | ° 
sister-in-law to David Winterburn, of Deepvale Station. 


I and a person well known to you, Mr. Hugh Sander- | down the west o’ England, Hugh fell in with a bonny- “Gently, Miss Deriton, gently! So you learned that 
son, were engaged to be married; but a few days agol faced wench, at a country public. I suppose his soft! I was an habitual drunkard, eh? But that was not all. 
heard an accusation brought against Mr. Sanderson, words an’ good looks turned the poor child’s head, an’ | You learned something more than that—I can read it in 
which makes me doubt whether I can ever become his when he left that part of the country she followed him. your eyes: something of a sin far blacker, as you look 
wife. Part of this accusation is acknowledged by him She says now that Hugh swore to wed her, but Hugh | at it, than that other sin of drunkenness. Isit not so ," 
tu be true, but the remaining part he denies; 1 have denies that. Any how” | “Tt is,’ I said. ‘You know what I have heard, there 
therefore come to you, as to one who knows him well, “Thank you; that will do,” I said; “I don’t care to! is therefore no occasion for you to allude to it further. 
to satisfy my mind as to the truth or falsehood of what hear more;” and slipping half-a-crown into his horny | And now, sir, if you have any spark of manhood in you, 
is said against him.” hand, I bade him good-day, and set my face homeward. | you will not detain me here any longer against my will.” 
“It’s a ticklish job sometimes to speak as to another | walked onward, in a hard and bitter mood, with; ‘Not detain you here any longer!” he said, with an 
man’s character,” said Jesse, with a solemn shake of the many black thoughts coiling like noisome serpents| oath. ‘Do you knowI have half a mind to murder 
head. : round my heart. My walk was nearly over; I could; you, and bury you in that wood! You snake. You 
“Tell me,” said I, earnestly, laying my hand on his see the spire of Deepvale church through the trees, and| hug yourself, don’t you, on your narrow escape from 
sleeve, “if 1 were your own daughter, and Hugh San- was close upon that moss-grown stile in the fields by | having had a drunkard and a scamp for your husband ? 
derson came to you and asked your consent to my be- | the river, where, but a few short months ago, Hugh had| Well, may be you’re right; I am not going to dispute 
coming his wife, would you say yes, or no, to him ?” asked me to become his wife, when suddenly I saw him | the fact. But there is one thing I’d have you bear in 
“J should say no,to him, and shut the door in his | coming towards me out of the clump of firs, looking as| mind, Miss Deriton: from this hour, Hugh Sanderson 
ace,” said Jesse, stoutly. smiling and buoyant as ever. | is your enemy; and with me that means a good deal. 
“Then try to think of me for a little while as if I were} “Good afternoon, pretty one,” he said, gaily, as he| Let me therefore request you not to forget that there is 
your daughter, and answer the few questions I shall’ came up with extended hand. “They told me at the | a little score between us, which will one day be settled 
put to you truthfully and without fear. Was Hugh. house that you had gone for a walk, so I thought I! in full, and in a way that vou do not expect. Now go.” 
Sanderson drunk on Monday evening last, or was he | should fing you if Icame this way. I could not rest | He stepped aside, and glared down on me with bale- 
not?” | after the quarrel of last night, till I had made it up.} ful eyes, and pointed with outstretched arm the way I 
“He was drunk, sure enough; I never saw him worse.” | What! refuse my hand? Then we still bear a little| was to go. Trembling with affright, I hurried by him, 
“Then you have seen him in the same condition be- | malice, do we? Too bad of you, Susey !” nor ventured to glance behind me till I reached the 
fore ?” I have said that he was smiling, and so indeed he was; | stile which led from the fields into the high-road; then 
“Well, I just have; there’s no denying it.” but his smile was not a natural oné—it was a wretched | I turned to look, and saw that he was still standing 
“Several times ?” artificial smirk ; his eyes, too, were bloodshot, and his! where I had left him, but with folded arms and bent 
“Well, a goodish many. Hugh were allus fond o’ his | hands trembled slightly, despite all his efforts to keep | head, as though his scheming brain were already revolv- 
glass, he were, ever since I know’d him.” | them still. Even at that early hour of the day, he had | ing some dark plot against me. 
“Then how is it that he has never been found out by | been drinking, and drinking deeply. What a miserable time was that which followed! I 
his employers, and dismissed ?” “JT have already told you, Mr. Sanderson, that the tie | seemed to have lost at one blow every thing that made 
“Oh, he’s cunning enough to get his drink when they | between us is broken for ever; and you have no right | life worth living for. As for Hugh’s threat of vengeance, 
are out o’ the way. Once or twice old Pennington has} to speak to me thus,” I said. “Allow me to pass, |I set little store by it, knowing that words are often said 
ighted on him when he’s been a bit heavy in the head, | please.” « |in passion which in calmer moments are disowned ; and 
an’ then there’s been a row, like there was last Monday.” | ‘Not quite so fast, young lady,” he said, still block- | I trusted that in time he would learn to think kindly of 
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“Putting aside his habit of taking too much to drink,” 
said I, ‘do you know of any thing else to the discredit 
of Hugh Sanderson which would cause you to hesitate 
before consenting to accept him as the husband of a 
child of yours ?” 

“Why, there’s another thing—though, if I weren’: old 
enough to be your father, I should hardly like to speak 
to you about it.” 

“TI can guess to what you allude. Judge for yourself 
whether, in my position, I ought not to hear the story 
of this other woman.” ; 

“Eh, but you're a sharp un! I said nowt about any 
other woman. However, you've hit th’ right nail on th’ 
head: about four year ago, when we were working away 


ing up the path, so that I could not advance a step. ‘I 
have dangled after you for your pleasure often enough ; 
to-day you must wait my pleasure. Have you any ob- 
jections, Miss Susannah Deriton, to tell me where you 
have been this fine morning ?” 

“I have been to Garth Mills.” 

“AsIthought! To make some inquiry into the char- 
acter of one Hugh Sanderson ?” 

“Such was certainly the object of my journey,” I said. 

“A praiseworthy labor for any young woman! And 
what have you learned, may I ask ?” 

“TI have learned that you are an habitual drunkard, 
sir. And now that you know this, you will perhaps al- 








low me to pass.” 


me, as I thought of him already; for do what I would, 
I could not bring myself to think hardly of him, al- 
though nothing in the world would have induced me 
ever to engage myself to him again. 

I just told Davy that the engagement between myself 
and Hugh was broken off, and he was considerate 
enough not to want alongexplanation. So we feil back 
into our old quiet, humdrum way of life at the station- 
house, as though no such person as Hugh Sanderson 
had ever existed. 

Willie was quite a little man by this time. He was 
six years and a half old, and brimfull of health, mis- 
chief, and high spirits; a great adept at coaxing half- 
pence out of the pockets of his father or his aunty; a 





lad that was passionately fond of rabbits, and all sorts 
of dumb animals; and whose highest ambition at that 
time was to drive an engine on the railway when he 
should grow to be a man, and keep the said engine 
whistling all day long. 

There is seldom much scarcity of fog at Deepvale dur- 
ing the autumn and winter months, but the November 
of this year was wetter and foggier than usual. Fora 
week past, the weather had been so bad that Willie had 
been unable to go to school; but at last there came a 
bright, bracing morning, and I packed him off with his 
satchel, full of glee at the thought of getting back again 
among his playmates. 

He took his lunch with him, and I did not expect him 
home again tiil a quarter past four. A quarter past foar 
came, but no Willie. 1 looked out, and was surprised 
to find how rapidly the fog had come on again; I could 
not see more than a dozen yards down the road, and 
the sta‘ion was quite lost to view. 

I waited ten minutes longer, and then, as there were 
still no signs of the lad, and as the afternoon was dark- 
ening fast, and the fog seemed growing thicker, I just 
slipped on my bonnet and shawl and tripped off down 
the road towards the school; first putting the tea to the 
fireside, and a plate in the oven to warm ready for the 
toast, for Davy came in at half past four to the minute. 

I felt no uneasiness about the child; I thought he had 
stopped to play a while with his school-fellows, as he 
had sometimes done before; besides which, he knew 
the road home so well that he could have found it blind- 
told. 

I expected to meet him somewhere on the road, but 
I got as far as the school without seeing any thing of 
him. 

There I was told by the master that the scholars had 
ail left half an hour earlier than usual, to save lighting 
up; so there was nothing for me to do but to get back 
home again as fast as I could. 

I made sure that I had missed Willie on the road, and 
that I should find him at home when I got there; but I 
only found David, waiting patiently for his tea, and 
wondering where the lad and I had got to. 

He wondered still more when I told him that Willie 
was missing; and no tea was to be thought of by either 
of us till he should be found. 

David hurried off to the station, thinking that Willie 
might have gone direct there to fetch his father home, 
as he would sometimes do; while I ran back as fast as 
I could to the village to inquire here and there whether 
he had gone home with any of his school-fellows. 

I could hear nothing of him, except that he had parted 
from the other lads at the corner of Gantee Lane just as 
the church clock was striking four, and had set off run- 
ning through the fog in the direction of home. 

As I was waiking along, considering what ought to 
be done next, and wondering whether Willie had been 
found at the station, I ran full against Davy, who, him- 
self unsuccessful, had come in search of me. We turned 
white, frightened faces on one another as we met under 
the lamp-light. 

“I’m sure the poor lad’s lost!” said Davy; “and in 
such a fog as this, 1 know no more than the dead where 
to look for him.” 

I had no grain of comfort to offer him, ‘and by mutu- 
al consent, we turned our steps in the direction of the 
police station. 

In a little while it was known all over the village 
that Willie Winterburn was missing, and all the vil- 
lage seemed at once to become our friends. Davy was 
obliged to go back to the station to attend to the even- 
ing trains; and by the advice of Mr. Ellis, the vicar, I 
went back home, while he kindly engaged to superin- 
tend the different gangs of volunteers who had prof- 
fered to go in search of the missing child. 

While he was ‘settling in which direction each lot of 
men should go, some voice in the crowd suggested, 
“The river.” There was a murmured “Hush!” from 
those around me, but I caught the words, and the idea 
they conveyed was so terrible to my mind, that for sev- 
eral moments afterwards I hardly seemed to know 
where I was or any thing of what was happening about 
me. : 

When I got back home there, was no news of any 
kind. Mrs. Chalfont, the doctor’s lady, and Mary Jane 
Dallison, were kind enough to come and stay with me 
all that evening; but to sit quietly by the fire, and lis- 
ten to their well-meant but useless attempts at consola- 
tion, was for me simply impossible. 

It seemed some little relief to my overwrought feel- 
ings to be able to walk from end to end of the room, 
and every quarter of an hour or so to go out into the 
croft behind the house and call my Willie’s name 
aloud with all my might. But there was never the 
faintest answer tomy calling; that gray, deathly fog 
seemed to fling back my words upon myself, lapping 
me round with its dank, chilling folds, like a huge, im- 
palpable winding-sheet, from whose suffocating em- 
brace there was no escape. 

Davy came in after the last train, but only to put on 
his top-coat, and then hurry off into the village. How 
I wished that I were a man, that 1 might have gone 
with him; it was so hard.to have to sit down quietly at 
home and wait. But half the men in the village were 
out already on the quest, men who knew thoroughly 
every nook and corner of the valley, and who woukd 
have only thought me in the way had I proffered my 
services; and, indeed, the chances are. that I should 
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have got lost in the fog five minutes af-er setting out, 
and have needed being sought for myself. 

There was nothing for me to do, but to wait and be 
patient. $ 

About ten o’clock I went up into the croft again, and 
stayed there a full half hour in the dark and the fog, 
sitting on a bit of broken wall, and thinking of my poor 
lost Willie and all his pretty ways; and of his dead 
mother, the loved sister of my youth; and of happy 
days long past. 

All at once I started up, stricken through heart and 
brain by a new and terrible thought. 

Hugh Sanderson had not been in my mind once all 
that day; yet with the suddenness.of lightning, his last 
words had that instant flashed across me: “From this 


hours Hugh Sanderson is your enemy, and with me/ 


that means a good deal. There is alittle score between 
us, that will be one day settled in full, and in a way 
that you do not expect.” 

Could this be the revénge of which he had spoken? 

Was it he who had stolen my poor Willie, and taken 
him—whither ? 

A deathly shudder shot through me as I asked myself 
these questions. I looked fearfully around. I fancied 
Hugh coming stealthily on me through the fog, with 
murder in his heart; and I turned and fled down the 
soNtary croft, nor stopped till I was safe within doors, 
and listening once more to Mrs. Chalfont’s placid, 
drowsy dribble, so commonplace and comforting, after 
what I had just gone through. 

But when I came to question myself within doors as 
to what likelihood there was of Hugh Sanderson hav- 
ing done such a wicked and devilish thing as steal away 
the child to be revenged on me, there seemed to me to 
be little or none. 

“Bad as he may be in some things, I don’t think he 
is bal enongh for that,” I said to myself. 

Still the thought, which had come to me with the sud- 
denness of an inspiration, was there, and not to be dis- 
lodged at a moment’s notice, and it would persist in in- 
truding its ugly face on me now and again. *° 

About half-past eleven Mrs. Chalfont and Mary Jane 
Dallison being both thoroughly tired out, put on their 
things, bade me a kindly good-night, and set off home. 
At twelve Davy came home, haggard and hollow-eyed, 
his beard and hair all dripping from the moisture of 
the fog. y 

“Any news?” I said, though his face was answer 
enough. 

“None,” he answered, in a hoarse whisper, for the fog 
had got to his chest, and his voice was gone. 

I had a little drop of hot tea ready for him in a min- 
ute, which I made him swallow; and then I put a can- 
ale into his hand, and kissed him, and told him to go 
off to bed, for I could see that he was dead beat, and 
that I would sit up and watch. 

He tried to protest, but I stopped him at once and 
made him go; and when I stole up stairs, ten minutes 
later, and listened outside his bedroom door, I could 
hear his deep, quiet breathing, and knew that he had 
forgotten his troubles for a while. 

“The men have all come back home,” he had said 
before going up stairs: “they can do no more till day- 
light. In the morning they will start again.” 

[We hoped last week to be able to complete the story 
of Lost Willie in this week’s number of the Companion, 
but it is too long. The last chapter will be given next 
week. ]} 


object almost as perfectly as a French mirror. The 
sen’s arrival but added new zest to the Christmas jubi- 
lee; friends were invited from far and near. The 
rooms were decked in holly, and then the parlor door 
was carefully locked, and grandpa and grandma stole 
in and out, while Arthur and Ellen loitered at the cor- 
ners, endeavoring to catch glimpses of the preparations 
within. 

But if the older people had their secret, Arthur and 
his father had theirs. Een was considered quite too 
young to keep a secret, and accordingly her tender con- 
science was not burdened with one; but Arthur felt no 
scruples in resorting to all innocent stratagems to di- 
vert the attention of his grandparents from what was 
going on in the library, to which they had secured the 
keys, and playfully excluded the domestics. 

The night before Christmas eve Ellen was put to bed 
altogether too early for that young lady’s satisfaction. 
No sooner was the sister disposed of than Arthur re- 
tired to the library and turned the key upon all out- 
siders. 

Presently there was a tap at the window pane. 

Arthur raised the window cautiously, and whispered, 

“Ts it all right, father ?” 

“All right, and a real beauty !” 

“Are you ready, father ?” 

“Yes, pull in the branches carefully, don’t break 
them—carefal, now!” 

Arthur pulled and tugged—first came the slender top, 
then the small branches, then they began to thicken, 
“O dear, how long it is!” 

“Pull away, Arthur.” 

Arthur did pull, no mistake about that, but he 
couldn't help thinking it was consilerably larger than 
it need be, even for an English Christmas. 

Presently the monster,cedar was all in, and lay across 
the floor like a giant. Arthur paused to wipe his fore- 
head, and went to the window to speak to his father, 
who whispered, 

“Ts it all safe ?” 

‘Every branch.” 

“Then I will come in by the door; wait till I come.” 

It seemed a long time to Arthur before he heard his 
futher’s step. Hastening to unlock the door, the two 
stood side by side looking at their Christmas tree. Both 
looked exceedingly satisfied and happy. 

The two bundles were now brought forth from their 
hiding places. The tree was placed upright, and the 
tips of the branches covered with tapers. It was new 
work to both father and son, but they managed to se- 
cure them in tolerably upright positions, and then the 
packages were untied. 

In the first‘place there was a white muslin cap for the 
grandam, which was hung upon the topmost bough, 
where the pure white contrasted charmingly with the 
green cedar. 

Next there was a softer cap for the mother, with gay- 
er streamers, which the London milliner had assured 
him was “divine.” 

Then came a pair of slippers for the father, upon 
which the buds were so perfect that Arthur smelt of 
them again and again before he could believe-#key were 
only of worsted. 

‘ There was a handsome prayer-book, with fair, large 
type for the grandmother, a book of travels for the fa- 
ther, and an elegant Bible for the mother, above each 
of which Arthur cut such frantic antics that he was 
only brought to order by the warning finger of his 
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If you will have the kindness to look at the engray- 
ing we will introduce you to Esq. Rupert and his family. 

It is a joyful occasion with them, as you will per- 
eeive; their only son, although yet comparatively a 
young man, having returned after a long absence, bring- 
ing with him his two motherless children, Arthur and 
Ellen. 

It is many years since he left the home hearth to 
seek his fortunes in the New World; but he has come 
back at last, and found his dear parents still living to 
embrace him. Do you think that in all his wanderings 
the young man found warmer hands to clasp his, or 
tenderer hearts to love him than those that now meet 
him on the threshold ? 

You will notice a couple of mysterious bundles swung 
ever the shoulders of Arthur, the son, and his father. 
There is a little story in connection with those same 
bundles which we propose to tell you. It is neithera 
wise story nor a long one, but we think it is just such a 
one as you would like to be concerned in as the princi- 
pal actor! 

While Arthur, and Ellen, and their father were cross- 
ing the Atlantic, they used often to anticipate the pleas- 
ures of their visit, and take delight in planning sur- 
prises for their grandparents. Upon one occasion their 
father said he thought they should arrive in England 
about Christmas time, and that he was quite certain 
there would be a merry-making upon the occasion, and 
that as his parents had always kept up the old custom 
of burning the yule log, and having a Christmas tree, | 
he ought to stop in London to purchase some gifts to be 
distributed by them to his parents upon this occasion. 

The next morning Arthur unfolded a little plan 


father. 

A warm breakfast shawl made quite a display, and 
draped one large branch of the cedar tree; a pair of 
gold-bowed glasses in a fancy case, and an exquisite 
sewing basket hanging near it. 

There were razors, and knives, and gloves, and shoes, 
and a neat pin with a tri-colored plait of haix enclosed, 
and a piece of black silk which threatened to monopo- 
lize the whole tree. 

Indeed, we could hardly remember all the dainty 
and useful gifts this loving son had selected for his 
parents, but we must not forget to say that two curious- 
looking and very long silken purses were suspended to 
the lowest branch, in which the yellow gold gleamed 
through the yielding meshes. 

Every thing being arranged, Arthur and his father 
stood back in the farthest corner of the room to look 
at the effect, Arthur all the while clapping his hands 
with delight, and scarcely able to restrain his enthusi- 
asm within bounds. 

“J think that will do very well,” whispered his father. 
“And now, Arthur, you must learn a short address, so 
that when you open the library door they will under- 
stand what you mean by it. But mind what I tell you, 
you must not open the door untill give the signal, then 
you may do so in a quiet and dignified manner, and 
after making a low bow to your friends, address them 
as follows : 

“My dear grandparents, permit your son and grand- 
children to reciprocate your gifts and acknowledge your 
many kindnesses tothem. May it please cur Heavenly 
Father to spare your lives to enjoy many happy re- 
turns of this festive season, happy in the love of each 
other, in the affection of your son, and the devotion of | 
your grandchildren.” | 

“J am afraid I cannot say that,” said Arthur, repeat- 
ing the words slowly after his father. But after a little 





which he had matured during the night, and was ex- | 
tremely gratified that it met with his father’s approval. 

It was this: That they should stop in London, as his | 
father proposed, and make a carefal selection of pres- | 
ents; that they should disguise themselves as com- | 
mon travellers, smuggle in their gifts upon their shoul- 
ders, and while the grandparents prepared their Christ- | 
mas tree after their own fashion, Arthur and his father | 
should also prepare theirs, and see which would be the | 
greater surprise. 


The parents were too much delighted to recover their | 


long-lost son, to think of questioning him in regard to 
his wealth. 


himself, and, satisfied that his son had always acted 


deficiency in the toilet of himself and family. The son’s 
reception, therefore, was none the less cordial because 
he came disguised as a traveller. 


Indeed, the esquire was a well-to-do man | 
| with delight. 
prudently and honorably, he was ready to forgive any | 
|) thing was arranged. We never get too old to enjoy 
| Christmas, that blessed season rendered forever mem- | 
| orable by the coming of our Saviour—the very Saviour | 


effort he did say it very well, although he stammered 
once or twice over the word “reciprocate.” 

The preliminaries being all arranged, the father and 
son retired, and Arthur fell asleep, his last mental effort 
being to repeat his address. 

It was a moment long to be remembered by the little 
people when the doors of the mysterious parior were at 
length thrown open. It would seem the fairies had in- 
deed stolen down the chimney, and left their choicest | 
gifts in the richest profusion. For a moment Arthur | 
felt almost ashamed of the simple cedar tree which the | 
night previous he had considered such a green giant; | 
then he forgot every thing, and his head grew dizzy | 





Of course you would. like to hear exactly how every 


As had been anticipated, the yule log was already de- | that took the dear children in His arms and blessed 


posited upon the huge brass andirons, the great balls 
upon which had been polished until they reflected every 








them, and who continues to biess you daily in the pre- 


| 


cious gifts of parents, brothers, sisters, friends. I am | 


afraid we often think more of the gifts than of the' 
Giver. 

What was it that Arthur and Ellen saw as they en- 
tered the old English parlor? 

Well, I will tell you. 

They saw a great green arch dotted with flowers. 
Across the top were the words, “welcome home.” Ar- 
thur wondered why his father wiped his eyes when he 
looked at this pretty arch, but he had not then been a 
wanderer like his father, and could not realize what it 
was to thirst for a “‘welcome home.” 

Within this arch was the Christmas tree, ablaze with 
its waxen tapers, and shimmering all over with a 
dreamy glory such as the children had never beheld bee 
fore. Indeed, although Arthur and Ellen had spent so 
many hours in guessing what their gifts would be, they 
could not distinguish one thing from another, now that 
their eager eyes beheld the reality of their day dreams. 
They even forgot to cry out in their delight—they sim- 
ply held their breath and grasped each other’s hands, 
to make sure they were not actually transformed into 
fairies themselves. 

But the waxen tapers would not burn forever—the 
more’s the pity! and one after another toppled over, as 
much as to say, It is time to distribute the gifts. | 

If I thought the editor would indulge me in writing | 
out the entire list of presents, I should certainly do’so | 
with great pleasure, because I know very well that next | 
to receiving Christmas gifts themselves, young people 
like to be informed in regard to the favors of their next 
door neighbors—but I fear I shall not be allowed the 
space in our little paper. 

At length the signal was given for Arthur to open the 
library door, to make his presentation speech, and in 
his turn to astonish his grandparents and guests. 

It is wonderful how the lad could compose himself to 
pronounce the word reciprocate, but he actually went 
through his part of the performarce without a single 
mistake. Never was a surprise more perfect, or greeted 
with more cordial applause. The old grandam so*bed 
aloud, the father shed tears, and the mother threw her- 
self into her son’s arms, and wept her fill. It was a 
damp time generally. 

But the greatest of all the surprises was the heavy 
purses of gold, enough to pay for the old homestead 
twice over, and to make the esquire rich to his dying 
day. 

Arthur’s father crowned the ladies with their London 
caps, and wrapping the grandam in the warm folds of | 
the shawl, playfully seated her in the largest arm-chair, | 
when the young people wove wreaths of holly for the 
parents, hung up the misletoe bough, and pressed the 
oldest and youngest to share in the merriment of the 
evening. 

It was not until the midnight hour tolled from the | 
village steeple that the sound of mirth died out in the | 




















she beat time with her foot until she had completed the 
measure, then sighed and resumed her knitting, to 
which she devoted herself energetically until the sol- 
emn services were over, utterly unconscious of the 
ludicrous emotions she had excited in the minds of the 
astonished audience. 

Dear, honest old soul, this ill-timed melody seemed 
so sacred to her that no one doubted the genuineness 
of her grief. 

An impropriety, or breach of some established cus- 
tom, is not a sin, although it startles some people more. 

Contrast poor Sandie’s fnneral with another which 
has just occurred in one of our cities. Nothing could 
have surpassed the propriety of all the sad arrange- 
ments, for Fashion, the presiding genius before whose 
mandates all the bereaved friends bowed low, had in 
this instance a sense of fitness. 

“Ol” exclaimed an admiring relative, “you can’t 
think ‘how solemn it was. Mrs. Leavitt had a splendid 
mourning silk made up on purpose for the funeral, and 
she looked beautiful in mourning. It was cut quite 
plain, as all dresses are this winter; leg of mutton 
sleeves, with bands of crape; you know silks cost 
something this winter.” 

There, that will do; a soul passing into the awful, 
unknown future, could not excite in this woman’s 
mind a thought beyond the cut of a splendid new silk 
dress ! 
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BRADY’S ESCAPE FROM THE INDIANS. 


Samuel Brady was a noted American borderer who 
flourished about sixty years ago. 

He was over six feet in height, with light blue eyes, 
fair skin, and dark hair. He was remarkably straight 
an athletic, bold and vigorous backwoodsman, inured 
to all the toils and hardships of a frontier life, and had 
become very Obnoxious to the Indians, from his numer- 
ous successful attacks on their parties, and from shoot- 
ing them in his hunting excursions whenever they 
crossed his path, or came within reach of his rifle; for 
he was personally engaged in more hazardous contests 
with the savages than any other man west of the moun. 
tains, except Daniel Boone. He was, in fact, “an In 
dian hater,” as many of the early borderers were. 

Brady was also a very successful trapper and hunter 
and took more beavers than any of the Indians them- 
selves. In one of his adventurous trapping excursions 
to the waters of the Beaver river, or Mahoning, which 
in early days so abounded with the animals of this spe- 
cies that it took its name from this fact, it so happened 





oaken parlor, and Arthur and Ellen went to their pil-| that the Indians surprised him in his camp, and took 
lows, still doubtful if the wonderful Christmas eve was | him prisoner. 


was not all a vision. More than once during the night 
little Ellen sat up in bed and rubbed her round cyes 


again and again to put his hand upon a drum and a 
jewelled sword, two heirlooms of the family, that had 
come down from some patriotic and distinguished 
members of it who had been in the battle of Waterloo. 
Should any of my readers be going to England who 
would like to get a glimpse of Arthur’s wonderful gifts, 
they can secure a letter of introduction to that young 
gentleman by addressing C. B. W. ¥. 


¢ or ——— - 
THE OLD. MAN’S MOTTO. 


“Give me a motto!” said a youth 
To one whom years had rendered wise; 
“Some pleasant thought, or weighty truth, 
That brictest syllables comprise ; 
Some word of warning or of cheer ‘ 
To grave upon my signet here.” 
“And, reverend father,” said the boy, 
“Since life, they say. is ever made 
A mingled web of grief and joy; 
Since cares may come and pleasures fade— 
Pray, let the inptto have a range 
Of meaning matching every change.” 


“Sooth!" said the sire, “‘methinks you ask 
A labor something over-nice, 
That well a finer brain might task— 
What think you, lad. of this device?— 
(Older than I—though I am gray,) 
*Tis simple —This will pass away!" 


When wafted on by Fortune's breeze, 

In endless peace thou seem st to glide, 
Prepare betimes for rougher seas, 

And check the boast of foolish pride; 
Though smiling joy is thine to-day, 
Remember, ‘This will pass away !" 
When all ‘the sky is draped in black, 

And, beaten by tempestuous gales, 
Thy shuddering ship seems all a-wrack, 

‘Then trim again thy tattered sails; 
To grim Despair be not a prey; 
Kethink thee, *“Ehis will pass away!" 
Thus, O my son, be not o’er-proud, 

Nor yet cast-down; judge thou aright; . 
When skies are clear, expect the cloud; 

In darkness, wait the coming light; 
Whatever be thy fate to-day, 
Remember, ‘*This will pass away!” 

Joun G. Saxe. 
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For the Companion. 6 


THE TWO FUNERALS, 

My grandmother, a veracious narrator, once attended 
the funeral of a neighbor, an honest Scotchman, who 
had won the respéct and confidence of the community 
by his industry, honesty and kindness of heart. 

Sandie had many gifts, one of which was the ability 
to play the fiddle so admirably that he was sent for to 
furnish the music for all the country dances for miles 
around. 


The mourners had gathered in the tidy cottage of| 


the widow, the neighbors had dropped in, one by one, 
with serious faces, and a hush had fallen upon the 
company, the solemnity of which seemed deepened by 
an occasional sob, or 4 long-drawn, fluttering sigh, 
when the minister entered, in his slow and dignified 
manner, and approaching the bereaved wife, bent his 
head and said, in a tone of sympathy : 

“Ah! ma’am, you have met with a sad loss, a sad 
loss! Let us hope that to our departed brother it is a 
great gain, for he was a Christian and a good man.” 

“Oh, aye, sir, she broke out, in her strong Scotch ac- 
cents, “Sandie was a gude mon, a gude mon, and he 
fiddled sae bonnie. Why, there’s one tune that’s aye 
rinning in me head: Trull-lull-lee-de-diddle-dee-did- 
die-de-dee. Trull-lull-lee-de-didcle de-dum.” 

To this gay refrain, struck upin a high treble key, 





to make sure it was not a dream, while Arthur got up | 


He was taken alive to their encampment, on the west 
bank of the Beaver river, about a mile and a half from 
| its mouth. 

After the usual exultations and rejoicings at the cap- 
ture of a noted enemy, and causing him to run the 
gauntlet, a fire was prepared, near which Brady was 
placed, after being stripped naked, and his arms un- 
| bound. Previously to tying him to the stake, a large 
circle was formed around him, consisting of Indian 

men, women, and children, dancing and yelling, and 
| uttering all manner of threats and abuse that their 
| small knowledge of the English language could afford. 

The prisoner looked on these preparations for death, 
and on his savage foes, with a firm countenance and a 
steady eye, meeting all their threats with a truly say- 
age fortitude. r 

In the midst of their dancing and rejoicing, a squaw 
of one of their chiefs came near him with a child in her 
arms. Quick as thought, and with intuitive prescience, 
he snatched it from her and threw it into the midst of 
the flames. Horror-strack at.the sudden outrage, the 
Indians simultaneously rushed to rescue the infant 
from the fire. 

In the midst of this confusion Brady darted from the 
circle, overturning all that came in his way, and rushed 
into the adjacent thickets, with the Indians yelling at 
his heels. He ascended the steep side of a hill amidst 
a shower of bulicts, and darting down the opposite de- 
clivily, secreted himself in the deep ravines and laurel 
thickets that abound for several miles to the west of it. 

His knowledge of the country and wonderful activity 
enabled him to elude his enemies, and reach the settle- 
ments on the south of the Ohio river, which he crossed 
by swimming. ‘The hill near whose base this adventure 
is said to have happened still goes by his name; and the 
incident is often referred to by the traveller, as the 
coach is slowly dragged up its side. 

Brady’s residence was on Chartier’s creek, on the 
south side of the Ohio; and being a man of Herculean 
strength, activity and courage, he was generally se- 
lected as the leader of the hardy borderers in all their 
incursions into the Indian territory north of the river. 

About the year 1780, a large party of warriors from 
the fils of the Cuyahoga and the adjacent country, had 
made an inroad on the south side of the Ohio river, in 
the lower part of what is now Washington county, then 
known as the settlement of “Catfish Camp,” after an old 
Indian of that name who lived there when the whites 
first came into the country on the Monongahela river. 

This party had murdered several families, and with 
the “plunder” had recrossed the Ohio before effectual 
pursuit could be made. 

By Brady a party was directly summoned by his 
chosen followers, who hastened on after them; but the 
Indians having started one or two days earlier, he could 
not overtake them in time to arrest their return to their 
villages. Near the spot where the town of Ravenna 
now stands, the Indians separated into two parties, one 
| of which went to the north, and the other west, to the 
| falls of the Cuyahoga, 
| Brady’s men also divided; a part pursued the north- 
ern trail, and a part went with their commander to the 
Indian village lying on the river in the present town- 
ship of Northampton, in Portage county. 

Although Brady made his approaches with the utmost 
caution, the Indians, expecting a pursuit, were on the 
look-out, and ready to receive him, with numbers four- 
fold to those of Brady’s party, whose only safety was in 
a hasty retreat, which, from'the ardor of the pursuit, 
soon became a perfect flight. 

Brady directed his men to separate, and each one to 
take care of himself; but the Indians, knowing Brady, 
and having a most inveterate hatred and dread of him, 
from the numerous chastisements which he had inflicted 
upon them, left all the others, and with united strength 
pursued him alone. 

The Cuyahoga here makes a wide bend to the south, 
| including a large tract of several miles of surface, in the 
form of a peninsula; within this tract the pursuit was 
hotly contested. The Indians, by extending their line 
to the right and left, forced him on to the bank of the 
stream. : 

Having in peaceable times often hunted over this 
ground with the Indians, and knowing every turn of 
the Cuyahoga as familiarly as the villager knows the 
streets of hig own hamlet, Brady directed his course tO 
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the river, at a spot where the whole stream is com- 
pressed by the rocky cliffs into a narrow channel of 
only twenty-two feet across the top of the chasm, al- 
though it is considerably wider beneath, near the water, 
and in height more than twice that number of feet above 
the current. 

Through this pass the water rushes like a race-horse, 
chafing and roaring at the confinement of its current 
by the rocky channel, while, at a short distance above, 
the stream is at least fifty yards wide. 

As he approached the chasm, Brady, knowing that 
life or death was in the effort, concentrated his mighty 
powers, and leaped the stream at asingle bound. It so 
happened that, on the opposite cliff, the leap was fa- 
yored by a low place, into which he dropped, and grasp- 
ing the bushes, he thus helped himself to ascend to the 
top of the cliff. The Indians, for a few moments, were 
Jost in wonder and admiration, and before they had re- 
covered their recollection, he was half way up the side 
of the opposite hill, but still within reach of their rifles. 

They could easily have shot him at any moment be- 
fore; but being bent on taking him alive, for torture, 
and to glut their long-delayed revenge, they forbore the 
use of their rifle; but now seeing him likely to escape, 
they all fired upon him; one bullet wounded him se- 
verely in the hip, but notso badly as to prevent his 
progress. 

The Indians having to make a considerable circuit 
before they could cross the stream, Brady advanced a 
good distance ahead. His limb was growing stiff from 
the wound, and as the Indians gained on him, he made 
for the pond which now bears his name, and plunging 
in, swam under water a considerable distance, and 
came up under the trunk of a large oak which had fall- 
en into the pond. 

This, although leaving only a small breathing place 
to support life, still completely sheltered him from their 
sight. The Indians, tracing him by the blood to the 
water, made diligent search all round the pond, but 
finding no signs of his exit, finally came to the conclu- 
sion that he had sunk and was drowned. 

As they were at one time standing on the very tree 
beneath which he was concealed, Brady, understanding 
their language, was very glad to hear the result of their 
deliberations, and after they had gone, weary, lame, 
and hungry, he made good his retreat to his own home. 

His followers also all returned in safety. The chasin 
across Which he leaped is in sight of the bridge where 
we crossed the Cuyahoga, and is known in all that re- 
gion by the name of Brady’s Leap. 


or 
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and her charge. Surely we have here something more 
than reason.—Routledge’s Natural History. 





AN AMERICAN MOTHER. 


The part taken by.-Com. Ellet was glorious. He was 
a brave, gallant, dashing officer, the son of a noble 
mother, who lived in Philadelphia. Mr. Stuart, Presi- 
dent of the Christian Commission, relutes that Jater in 
the war he called to see her, at her request, to receive a 
large donation. He found a lady eighty-four years of 
age. A grandson had been killed in battle, the body 
had been brought home, and was lying in the house. 
Said Mrs. Ellet: “I have given my two sons, Com. 
Ellet and Gen. Ellet, and four grandchildren to my 
country. I don’t regret this gift. If I had twenty sons 
I would give them all, for the country must be pre- 
served. And if 1 was twenty years younger, I would 
go and fight myself to the last!”"—Four Years’ Fighting. 





CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 





Where is my Receipt? 

The date against a subscriber's name, printed upon the 
margin of his paper, shows the month and year to which 
he has paid for his Oompanion. 

No other receipt is given, 


AFRAID OF THE DARK. 


Lucy Evans was an only child. Brought up by judi- 
cious and kind parents, she was in a fair way to become 
a good, kind little girl. 

But one faalt Lucy had, and that’ was a great fear of 
the dark. Every night when she was put in her nice 
little bed some one had to sit by her until she was 
asleep. And nothing could persuade her to run an er- 
rand for her poor, tired mother, if it was in a dark 
place, so that she soon began to be a great trouble in 
the ~ even to her kind parents who loved her so 
dearly. 

Lucy’s father determined to break her of this habit. 
So one night he took Lucy by the hand and led her out 
to the barn. Carrying a lighted torch he went among 
the chickens, who, frightened at the light, flew here 
and there in the utmost confusion. 








Here is an anecdote which shows that there were men 
in the Union army who were base and unworthy, and 
in no sense entitled to the respect which, as soldiers 
fighting for our government, they might otherwise com- 
mand : 

A soldier having determined to escape from the ser- 
vice, made up his mind to sham deatness. The sur- 
geons suspected that he was shamming, and they tried 
every expedient to test the man; but none succeeded. 
So well had the delinquent trained himselr, that, even 
when a pistol was snapped in his room when he was 
asleep, he did not seem alarmed or disturbed. At length, 
he was brought before a medical board for discharge : 
but the doctor asked to be allowed to apply one more 


Lucy was astonished. How could these birds be so 
| afraid of the lignt, when she was so afraid of the dark ? 

“Now,” said her father, “this light frightened the 
birds, just as the dark frightens you. They have been 
used to the dark, as you have to the light.’ And 
kindly he talked to her of her fault, telling her how. 
silly and wicked it was to yield to such a causeless fear. 
He also told her to remember, whenever she was 
tempted to be afraid, that God was near her. 
That night when Lucy said her prayers, she added a 
little petition of her own that God would keep her from 
being afraid and make her to remember that He was 
always near. 
Are there no other children besidés Lucy that have 
a fuolish fear of the dark? I am afraid there are many 
others. Remember, children, that God is ever close at 


NEW CHURCH MUSIC. 


THE OFFERING. A Collection of New Church Music, con- 
sisting of Metrical Tunes, Chants, Sentences, Quartets, Motets 
and Anthems. By L. H. Southard. 

This is a colleetion of New Music and not merely a New Collection 
of Old Music. The established reputation of Mr. Southard will at- 
tract to this volume the attention of those with whom really good 
music is a desirable acquisition. Sent by mail. post paid. Price, 
$1.50 a copy. $13,50 per doz. OLIVER DITSON & CO., Publish- 
ers, 277 Washington Street. 26—tf 
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A NEW ILLUSTRATED JOURNAL, 
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A paper of eight pages, published every two wecks. 
for three months. Specimen copies 10 cts. 
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Perry Davis’ Vegetable Pain Killer. 


The following letter from Mr. Woopwarb, of St. Louis, a gen- 
tlemun of high respectability, who during the prevalence of the 
Cholera in that city, watched the resu!'t of the application of the 
Pain Killer for this disease, and his testimony can be relied,upon 
with tne utmost confidence. d 

DeaAR Sik: You recollect when ) saw you in New London in 
January last, my expressing to you my most sanguine expecta- 
tions that DAVIS’ PALN KILLER would have a tremendous sale 
in the West this season, and my anticipations have been more 
than realized, and the testimony of thousands who have used it 
has been that they would not be willing to go to bed at night with- 
out it in the house. 

On the appearance of the Cholera in this city, such was the con- 
fidence in the Pain Killer as a remedy, that many who purchased 
it remarked to me that they had no fears or dread of the Cholera 
as long as they had the Pain Killer by them, and hundreds took it 
daily as a preventive. for no persons can have a derangement of 
the bowels or diarrhoea if they use this medicine. ‘This was the 
security and contidence ot hundreds acquainted with it,and when 
their triends were attacked with the cholera they would adminis- 
ter the remedy in large quantities internally, and also externally 
by bathing and rubbing them with it, andin every case when it 
hag been taken in any of the first stages of this disease, it has 
proved successful. 

1 consider it an infallible remedy, I have not heard of any in- 
dividual in any family, who used the Pain Killer when attacked, 
but what speedily recovered. 

‘The clerk informed me that he administered it to persons when 
cold and in the cramps, and it gave immediate relief, but still it 
should be given quickly, for when the discharge of “rice water” 
has begun, the hope of life has fled. Should this disease make its 
appearance among you, as in all probability it will be not alarm- 
ed; you and all others there have the remedy, and I am -onfident 
if the Pain Killer is used, not a death by Cholera will occur in 
your city. Respectfully yours, 

A. P. WOODWARD. 


Those using the Pain Killer should strictly observe the follow- 
ing directions : 

At the commencemem of the disease take a teaspoonful of Pain 
Killer in sugar and water, and then bathe freely across the stom- 
ach and bowels, and with the Pain Killer clear. 

Should the diarrhea or cramps continue, repeat the dose every 
fifteen minutes. In this way the dreadful scourge may be check- 
ed, and the patient relieved in the course of a few hours. 

N. Bb.—Be sure and get the genuine article; and it is recom- 
inended by those who have used the Pain Killer for the Cholera, 
that in extreme cases the patient take two (or more) teaspoonfuls 


instead of one. 
Sold by all medicine dealers. 25—3m 
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DR. SETH ARNOLD’S BALSAM, 
WARRANTED TO CURE 
SUMMER COMPLAINTS, 


DYSENTERY, DIARRHGA AND CHOLERA 
65,000 Bottles Sold 
IN NEW ENGLAND LAST YEAR. 
Price only 25 Cents, 


test, which was granted. 

The man was, as he thought, fairly examined, and 
was given his discharge-paper. Although he could not 
read, yet he knew the value of the paper he held; for 
all his schemes had succeeded, and his discharge was 
insure:!. He left the board-room. As he joyfully strode 
otf, adoor was gently opened, and a voice, in a whisper, 
inquired,— 

“Is it all right, Bob ?” 

“All right,” said the deaf man. 

“Have you got your discharge, Bob ?” whispered the 
same voice. 

“Here it is, my boy,” said Bob, as he approached the 
door, expecting there to meet a confederate. 

“Let me see your discharge,” said a sergeant, as he 
opened the door. “Oh! [see it is blank, not filled up, 
and not signed. You are my prisoner, on a charge of 
feigning deafness.” 

Bob was at once as deaf as a post: but it was too late. 
Twosurgeons were in the room, and had been witnesses 
to how well Bob heard when he believed himself a free 
man. He was tried for his offence, received a heavy 
punishment, and came out of prison a wiser man. 


hand, and is as able and as willing to protect you in 
the dark as in the light.—S. S. Visztor. 





THE LITTLE CAR. 


A pleasant voice has Minnie, 
And a pleasant, laughing eye; 

It wakes the warm life at my heart 
When she comes smiling by. 





She's just a little Dutch girl, 

From some tangled Rhineland wiid, 
That | hire, for lithe wages, 

To mind my little child. 


But the love she bears to Louis, 
As she leads him far and nigh, 

With a care that faileth never, 
is what no gold can buy. 


A pleasant voice has Minnie 
When my Leuis’ name it bears; 

I list the trundling wagon-wheels 
Amid my household cares, 





Up. ap and down the garden, 
Where blossoms flush and fall— 

Still for the loveliest reaching— 
He loveliest of them all! 


ao a 


ANCIENT GIANTS. 


Julius Capitolinus and others report of the tyrant 
Maximinus, (who murdered and succeeded the good 
Alexander Severus) that he was so strong that with 
his hands he drew carts and wagons full laden. With 
a blow of his fist he struck out a horse’s tooth, and Richer than earthly dower, 
with a kick broke his thighs. He crumbled stones be- Quick motioning of its fragrance 
twixt his fingers, he cleft young trees with his hands, He oilers me his flower. . 
so that he was named Hercules, Anteus, and Milo. 
Trebellias Pollio writes of Caius Marius,a cutler by 
his first occupation, (and who, in the time of Galienus, 
was chosen emperor by the soldiers,) that there was 
not any man who had stronger hands to strike and 
thrust than he. The veins of his hands seemed as if 
they had been sinews; with his fourth finger he stayed 
a cart drawn with horses, and drew it backward. If he 
gave but a fillip to the strongest man that then was, he 
would feel it as if he had received a blow on his fore- 
head with a hammer. With two fingers he would 
wrest and break many strong cords twisted together. 


Sweet wreaths of pinks and roses, 
And pansies strew his car, 

That at my casement pauses, 
The while he lisps, **Mamma,” 


And, with a look that makes me 


O Louis! O my Louis! 
I cannot, in my verse, 
Portray the Joy that welcomes 
My darling and his nurse. 


> 
THE BOY THAT WOULD NOT DRINK. 


The following incident occurred last winter, not far 
from Boston :— 

One pleasant afternoon in January, Louis M » a 
boy of twelve years, obtained his mother’s consent to | 
try his new skates upon a neighboring pond. Full of | 
life, and thinking only of his sports, and how swiftly 
he should glide over the smooth ice, he soon found 
himself among his companions upon the pond. Not} 
many minutes were spent in adjusting the tackling to | 
his rockers before he was ready and as merry as the 
metriest. 

Littie did Louis imagine how near death’s door he 
was approaching, or what a deliverance Godin His 
providence was preparing. 

Without a moment’s warning he suddenly found 
himself upon thin ice, and before he could ‘escape, 
broke through, and disappeared from view. ‘Boy in!” 
| “Boy if!” resounded over the pond. 
gathered around. An instant after, he was seen to 
rise; but he was beneath the surface of the ice, his res- 
cue seemed hopeless, and he again sank. With their 
skates and sticks the boys broke the ice, and again he 
arose struggling for life; and at that moment one of 
the older boys reached out his stick. Louis seized it, 
| and was saved. 














Great strength is not always accompanied with great | 
size. The “giants” of the present day who are hawked | 
about the country by showmen as enormous specimens 
of stature, are apt to be overgrown failures—bungling in 
muscle and weak in brain. 


+o — —_ 
A WONDERFUL CAT. 


Three years ago I had a lovely kitten presented to 
me. Her fur was of a beautiful blue-grey color, marked 
with glossy black stripes, according to the most ap- 
proved zebra or tiger fashion. She was so pretty that 
she was named “Pret,” and was, without exception, the 
wisest, most loving and dainty pussy that ever crossed 
my path. When Pret was very young, I fell ill with a 
nervous fever. She missed me immediately in my ac- | 
customed place, sought for me, and placed herself at 
my door until she found a chance of getting into the 
room, which she soon accomplished, and began at once 
to try her little best to amuse me with her little frisky | 
kitten tricks and pussycat attractions. But soon finding 
that I was too ill to play with her, she placed herself, 
beside me, and at once established herself as head nurse. : an ro. 
In this capacity few human beings could have exceeded | #4 dry clothing, and ordered some warm drink. : 
in watchfulness, or manifested more affectionate regard. | ,, “What is it?” said Louis, as the cup was put to his 

It was truly wonderful to note how soon she learned | lis. . 
to know the different hours at which I ought to take}, “O! only a little warm punch to keep you from tak- 
Medicine or nourishment; and during the night, if my | "8 cold,” said the lady said Louis. “I < 
attendant was asleep, she would call her, and if she| “J can’t drink it, said poeta promised my 
could not awake her without such extreme measures, | ™other I would never drink any ardent spirits. 


nearest house; a kind lady took him in. “I’v’e been 


drowned!’ said Louis. 


“ 4 “ ; 73 a ” $2 j am Ie re ; 
she would gently nibble the nose of the sleeper, which | st ago ‘ ill oo ee om 
means never failed to produce the desired effect. Hav- | S2¢ Urgee him ele : eae SO 


{membered his promise. 
; cup, but refused to drink. 
Louis arrived safely home, His mother’s gratitude to 
God for such a deliverance can hardly be expressed.— 
Child at Home. 


ing thus achieved her purpose, Miss Pret would watch He touched his lips to the 
attentively the preparation of whatever was needed, and 
then come, and with a gentle purr-purr announce its 
advent tome. The most marvellous part Of the mat- 
ter was her never being five minutes wrong in her cal- 
culation of the true time, even amid the stillness and 
darkness of night. But who shall say by what means 
this little being was enabled to measure the fleeting mo- 
ments, and by the aid of what power did she connect 
the lapse-of time with the needful attentions of a nurse 


i . . 


“Do DRAW up the curtain, mother,” said a little child 
from her trundle-bed, “for I want the eyes of Heaven 
to keep watching me all night. If 1 wake up, I look at 





Faint, and shivering with the cold, he ran for the | 


1 Ajso Dysentery, Diarrhoea, Cholera Morbus, Summer Complaint, 


His companions | 





The good lady called her ser- | 
vants, caused him to be rubbed, put upon him warm | 





them; if I don’t wake up, they still look down on me.” ' 


Rt. Rev. Bishop Southgate, Rev. James Porter, D. D., of N. Y. 
and others, recommend it. 
KEEP A BOTTLE ON HAND. 
Sold by all Druggists. 
GILMAN BROS., Proprietors, 
BOSTON. 
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DR. BICKNELL’S SYRUP! 
THE GREAT CHOLERA BEMEDY, 


Pain or Cramp in the Stomach or Bowels, Sick or Sour Stomach, 
Painter's Colic, &c., and is warranted to CURE or no pay. Is pure- 
ly vegetable, without a particle of opiate or narcotic. Highly 
aromatic, verspleasant to the taste, mild, but sure in its effects, 
warns and strengthens the system, acts like a charm, affording 
almost immediate relief, and a taste of the article will satisfy the 
most incredulous of these tacts. Sold by all dealers in medicine. 
Please send for circular. Try it. Prepared.only by EDWARD 
SUTTON, Providence, R. I. DEMAS BARNES & Co., of New 
York, and GEO. C. GOODWIN & Uo., of Boston, General Agents. 

20—6m 





FOR THE BOYS. 
Sa > eee 
SPRING AND SUMMER CLOTHING, 


In all the variety of style and material to gratify the taste, and 
adapted to the means of all classes of purchasers, at 


GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
GEO. W. SIMMONS & CO., 
Oak Hall, 32 and 34 North Street. 
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MAKE YOUR OWN SOAP 
WITH 
B. T. Babbitt’s Pure Concentrated Potash, 
—OR— 


READY SOAP MAKER. 


Warranted double the strength of common Potash, and supe- 
rior to any other saponifier or ley in market. Put up in cans of 
one pound, two pounds, three pounds, six pounds, and twelve 
pounds, with full directions in English and German, for making 
Soft Soap. No lime is required. 

Consumers will find this the cheapest Potash in market. 

B. T. BABBITT, 
64, 65, 66, 67, 68, 69, 70, 72 and 74 Washington Street, 


47—ly NEW YORK. 





A CROWN OF GLORY. 


Every Man, Woman and Child who has used 


STERLING'S AMBROSIA 


is willing to recommend it. Three years of rapidly increasing 
sale have made the Ambrosia famous all over the world. 
Ir 1s WARRANTED TO PLEASE. 
It cures Itching of the Head. ° 
It makes New Hair grow on Bald Heads. 
It prevents the Hair from Falling Out. 
It renders the Hair Soft and Glossy. 

Cleanses the Scalp; Cools the Heated Brow; Removes Dand- 
aff; Cures Nervous Headache; Cures Baldness; Insures Luxu- 
lant Locks; Inclines Hair to Curl; Supersedes Wigs; Kills Hair 
eaters, Good effect apparent at once. 

TO THE LADIES WE SAY, 

he Ambrosia will suit you to a T. Elegantly putup. Delicate- 
y Perfumed. Patronized by Opera Singers and Actresses. Sold 
a splendid boxes or cartons, containing two large bottles—No. 2 
‘or morning, No. 1 for evening. 

THERE IS NO MISTAKE ABOUT IT. 

STERLING'S AMBROSIA is the best, most agreeable and ef- 
‘ective toilet article in the world. To prove this try a carton. 

Sold by Druggists. 

Sterling’s Ambrosia Manufacturing Co., 
215 Fulton Street......New York. 
36—ly 
SEA-SIDE BOARDING SCHOOL, 


For Misses, MATTAPOISETT, MASS. Delightful Ocean view, 
pure air and sea bathing, in connection with a happy home, mo- 





t@ KEEP CLEAN, COOL AND CALM.—An ounce (bottle) or 


prevention, in the shape of Doctor Seth Arnold's Balsam, is 
worth a pound of cure. It will cure Dysentery, Diarrhea, Chol- 
era, and Bowel Complaints generally. 
twenty-five years experience, and proved itself a medicine that 
can be relied upon. It has met with a very flattering reeeption in 
all New England, 65,000 bottles of it being sold there last year. 
Rr. Rev. Bishop SouTHGATE, REV. JAMES PoRTER, D. D., of N. 
Y., and others recommend it. 


It has stood the test of 
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THE SINGER MANUFACTURING CoO. 
Proprietors and M: factu of the celeb d 


SINGER SEWING MACHINES. 


The superior merits of the Machines manufactured by this Com- 
pany for either FAMILY Use or MANUFACTURING PURPOSES, are 
so universally known and conceded, that an enumeration of their 
relative excellencies is deemed at this late day, as wholly super- 
fiuous. 

Kecent and valuable improvements have, however, been added 
to the Singer Machines rendering them still more perfect and re- 
liable. The new lock-stitth FAMILY SEWING MACHINE 
which has been over two years in preparation 1s now for the first 
time offered to the public, and it is confidently presented as the Ne 
PLUS ULTRA of family scwing machines, possessing all the psE- 
SIRABLE ATTRIBUTES and ATTACHMENTS 80 essential to a PERFECT 
MODERN SEWING MACHINES. Parties in want of a reliable ma- 
chine, for any specialty, one that will not disappoint them. but 
will be found ever ready and competent to do its work, should not 
fail to examine and test the Singer Machines before purchasing 
other and inferior articles. Circulars and information furnished 
on application. Silk, Twist, Thread, Needles, Oil, &c., of the 
best quality always on hand. 

Principal offices—69 Hanover Street, BosTox. 
458 Broadway, Nkw York. 

P. 8S.—This Company has to announce that they are now pre- 
pared to supply their customers with the most practical and per- 
fect BuTTON-HOLE MACHINE in the world, and to warrant the 
same in every respect. Send for Circular. 3m 








HOME PRINTING OFFICES. 


PLEASURE AND PROFIT. 
PRICE OF OFFICES $15, $28, $40, $48, $71. 
SOMETHING NEW FOR BOYS. 

Men and Boys are MAKING Money with the LOWE PRESS 
by which Cards. Labels, &., are printed at a saving of 75 per 
cent. Some boys earn $2 per week besides attending school. 

Send for a Circular to the WE PRESS CU., 

b—ly 23 Water Street, Bostm 


LIFE, GROWTH AND BEAUTY. 
MRS. 8. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD’S HAIR RESTORER 


AND 


WORLD’S HAIR DRESSING, 


OR ZYLOBALSAMUM, 
INVIGORATE, STRENGTHEN AND LENGTHEN THE 
FIAIR. 


They act directly upon the roots of the haim supplying required 
nourishment, and natural color and beauty returns. 
Grey hair disappears, bald spots are cov- 
ered, hair stops falling, and 
luxuriant growth is 
the result. 


LADIES AND CHILDREN 





WILL APPRECIATE 


THE DELIGHTFUL FRAGRANCE AND RICH, GLOSSY 
APPEARANCE IMPARTED TO THE HAIR, 


. —axD— 
No fear of soiling the skin, scalp or most elegant head-dress. 





Convincing Testimony. 
REV. C. A. BUCKBEE, 
Assistant Treasurer American Bible Union, N. ¥Y. City, writes. 
“I very cheerfully add my testimony to that of numerous 
friends, to the great value of Mrs. S. A. Allen's Hair Restorer 
and Zylobalsamum."’ 


REV. WILLIAM CUTTER, 
New York City. 
“My hair is changed to its natural color, and growing on baid 
spot.” 
REV. J. H. CORNELL, 
New York City. 
“I procured it fora relative. The falling of the hair stopped 
and restored it from being grey to its natural and beautfu 


Jor.” 
ae REV. J. WEST, 


Brooklyn, L. I. 
“J will testify to their value in the most liberal sense. They 
have restored my hair where it was bald, and, where grey, to the 


original color.” 
REV. A. WEBSTER, 


Boston, Mass. 
“T have used them with great effect. I am neither bald no 
grey. My hair was dry and brittle; it is now soft as in youth. 


REV. H. V. DEGEN, 
Boston, Mass. 
“That they promote the growth of the hair where baldness is I 
have the evidence of my own eyes.” 





Sold by Druggists throughout the World. 





PRINCIPAL SALES OFFICE, 
198 and 200 GREENWICH STREET, 


cn New York. 
46—ly 





AYER’S ‘ SARSAPARILLA 


Is a concentrated extract of the choice root, so combined wit 
other substances of still greater alterative power as to affor€ 
an effectual antidote for diseases Sarsaparilla is reputed t® 
cure. Such a remedy is surely wanted by those who suffer 
from Strumous complaints, and that one which will accom- 
plish their cure must prove, as this has, of immense service 
to this large class of our afflicted fellow-citizens. How com- 
pletely this compound will do it has been proven by experi- 
ment on many of the worst cases to be found in the following 
complaints : 

- Serofula, Scrofulous Swellings and Sores, Skin Diseases, 
Pimples, Pustules, Blotches, Eruptions, St. Anthony's Fire, 
Rose or Erysipelas, Tetter or Salt Rheum, Scald Head, Ring- 
worm, &c. 

Female Diseases are caused by Scrofula in the blood, and 
are often soon cured by this EXTRACT OF SARSAPARILLA. 

Do not discard this invaluable medicine because you have 
been imposed upon by something pretending to be Sarsaparil- 
la, while it was not. When you have used AysR's—then, and 
not till then, will you know the virtues of Sarsapariila. 
For minute particulars of the diseases it cures, we reter you 
to Ayer’s American Almanac, which the agent below named 
will furnish gratis to all who call for it. 

AYER’S CATHARTIC PILLS, for the cure of Costiveness, 
Jaundice, Dyspepsia, Indigestion, Dysentery, Foul Stomach, 
Headache, Piles, Rheumatism, Heartburn arising from Disor- 
dered Stomach, Pain, or Morbid Inaction of the Bowels, Fiat- 
ulency, Loss of Appetite, Liver Complaint, Dropsy, Worms, 
Gout, Neuralgia, and for a Dinner Pill. 

They are sugar coatcd. so that the most sensitive can take 
them pleasantly, and they are the best Aperient in the world 
for all the purposes of a family physic. 4 





therly care and physical training. Mrs. H. B, PRATT. 
15—-3m 


Prepared by J. C. AYER & Co., Lowell, Mass., and soid by 
all druggists. 21—2m 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


Counting-Room, No. 151 Washington Street. 


CA ees | 

Terms of the Companion. 

The price of the Companion is One Dollar and 

Twenty-five Cents.a year, strictly in advance. | 

When payment is delayed beyond the com- 

mencement of the subscription year, One Dollar 
and Fifty Cents will invariably be charged. 























For the Companion. 


THE LOYALISTS OF EAST TENNESSEE. 

You little know the great suffering that lies hid be- 
neath the phrase, “We crossed the mountains to go to 
Kentucky,” which was so often used by the Tennessee 
loyalists who sought to escape into Kentucky. Lieut. 

Gamble, Regimental Quartermaster of the Fifth Ten- 
nessee, thus tried to describe to me his experience in 
Crossing the Mountains. 

“On the 2d of March, 1862,” he said, “every Union | 
man in our county (Meigs’ Co., East Tennessee,) set off 
for the Federal army across the mountains, leaving all 
that we had—or held as near and dear to us—in the 
hands of the rebels. In company with ten others, I got 
lost from the main party on the mountains the first 
night. We wandered round and round until the dawn 
of day, but could find nothing of our comrades; for the 
snow had fallen fast during the night. We were wet 
from the rain that had fallen the day previous, and now 
again from the snow. The wind had changed round to 
the North and blew very violently, freezing our clothes 
on our backs. Our great coats would stand alone when 
off. This was our situation on the mountains. No one 
knew the way back, as the snow rendered the trail more 
difficult to trace than it was under ordinary circum- 
stances. In this sad plight we travelled all day, some 
with frost-bitten feet, until near twelve the next night, 
when we reached a settlement we knew. We now had 
to keep closer than before ; for the rebels had the proof, 
by our leaving all at once, that we were trying to get to 
the Yankees. They had received orders to shoot every 
man they caught attempting to make his escape.” 

This young man was two months and a half in the 
mountains before he could make his way within the 
Union lines in Kentucky. 

Starving Prisoners. 

Our Northern soldiers were not the only prisoners 
whom the rebels starved, in order to induce them to 
join the Southern army, or to murder them if they re- 
fused to be false to their country. Many of the East 
Tenesseeans were subjected to the same horrible system. 
I will pick out one only of the stories of this kind that 
were told to me by the Tennessee soldiers. 

Corporal Pearson and his mess signed a joint state- 
ment which they gave to me for publication. This pas- 
sage occurs in it: 

“Our best citizens have been taken from their houses 
to filthy and loathsome prisons, and there kept—some 
of them for eight long months; some of them, more; 
kept there until many of them died from hunger and ex- 
posure. Their sufferings were scoffed at. Those traitors 
made fun of them. They were shot, hung, and abused 
in ten thousand ways. ° 

“Some of my nearest relatives and neighbors, and also 
my schoolmates, have filled the walls of those prisons: 
among them, Robert Rodgers and his brother Jordan, 
and Robert Davis. I am forced to say that my father 
filled one of those most filthy prisons, and was exposed, 
starved and abused. He was urrested at his own house 
in Hamilton county, by a squad of a Florida regiment. 
They took him to Tuscaloosa, Miss. ; then to Mobile, Ala. ; 
then to Macon, Ga.; then to Charleston, S. C.; then to 
Atlanta, Ga.; then to Knoxville, Tenn. There, by 
paying a skilful lawyer, he got permission to return 
to his home. He had been eight months in these dif- 
ferent jails. Everywhere he was treated badly; he 
was closely confined in cells and had seldom enough 
to eat, and the worst kind of rations at that. Davis 
and the Rodgerses, who were with him, did not take 
their coats, and had no blankets. They were often 
half frozen to death. My father was in good health 
when he went away, but was nearly broken down in 
constitution and wholly unfit to work when he came 
back. At every jail where he was confined, he saw the 
prisoners badly treated, badly fed, and not furnished 
with any covering to protect themselves from the cold. 
What was this for? Had he wronged any person? Not 
at all. He only maintained his allegiance to the Fed- 
eral government—this was the only charge that was 
brought against him. He said that the leading rebels 
would often come to them in person, and ask if they 
did not wish to volunteer in the Confederate service, 
and so come out of prison and not be laughed and 
scoffed at by the citizens of Tuscaloosa, Mobile, and At- 
lanta? Their reply was, Never / 

‘Robert Rodgers died while in prison at Mobile, from 
hunger, cold and exposure. He was in perfect health 
when arrested. His brother returned home after ten 
months’ imprisonment, with his constitution broken 
down.” 

In looking over my notes of talks with the Ten- 
nesseeans, I tind mention made of Champ Fergueson, a 
living fiend, who has recently been under trial at Nash- 
ville, Tenn. An officer said: 

“One ruffian, named Champ Fergueson, would take 
old grey-headed men out of their beds and shoot them 
down before the women and children. These were fre 

quent occurrences in Scott county. If this gang were 
well supplied with whiskey they would even shoot the 
women down. One or two were shot that I heard of, 
from most reliable persons that knew them. One old 
lady was taken and hung to an old apple tree and then 
shot.” 

Elder Brown lived in my immediate neighborhood. 
He belonged to the Cumberland church. His squad 
committed a terrible murder. About the time of the 
battle of Chickamauga, they arrested two men by the 
name of Carter. The old man, Levi, was a Methodist 
preacher, and a strong Union man. His son was also 
loyal. These rebels tied the old man to a post and de- 
liberately shot him down. They then took their sabres 
and picked out young Carter's eyes and afterwards shot 


NEATLY AVOIDED. ‘| 
During the war, some clever things were done, and 
one of the cleverest was the following : | 


A wealthy gentleman of Richmond, Va., whosestanch . 
Union principles had gained him some notoriety, was | 
ordered by the conscript officers to repdért at Camp Lee | 
for enrolment in the rebel army. He at once procured | 
a large, four-horse omnibus belonging to the Ballard , 
House, and drove out tocamp. The guard at the en-| 
trance refused to admit him with his vehicle, and he | 
returned to the city, and informed the authorities by |. 
letter that he had attempted to comsly with their order, 
but that the guard had refused to receive him. When | 
next heard from, he was in the more congenial climate | 
of New York City. 
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VARIETY. 








FLORENCE. 


Little Florence, fond and free, 
Playing by the apple tree, 
Laughing on her mother’s knee— 


Sunbeams slanting on her hair, 
Flowing wreaths of flowrets fair 
Dangling from her in the air. 
Fast and faster go her feet, r 
Where the grass and sunshine meet. 
Joytul Florence! Life is sweet. 


Little Florence, mild and weak, 
Trouble looking trom her cheek, 
Scarcely can she move or speak— 


Looks out to the falling rain. 
All a mother's cares are vain; 
Pillows may not ease her pain. 


Gladness has a flitting will, 
How came she to taste of ill? 
Joy is evanescent still. 


Little Florence, weak and worn, 
Like a faint star left forlorn, 
Trembling on the point of morn. 


Angel forms are in the air, 
Flitting on the golden stair, 
Bearing up a mother's prayer 


Little Florence, cold and dead, ’ 
Green grass growing overhead, 
Waiting for thy wonted tread. 


Lying by the apple tree, 
Sunshine comes to look for thee— 
+ Comes to crown thy wonted glee. 


And thy mother leaves her home— 
Comes here, where she used to come. 
Silent Florence! Death is dumb. 


Little Florence, clothed in white, 
Looking back upon the night, 
Standing in the shadeless light, 


Walking up the golden street, 
Sitting at the Saviour's feet, 
Where the pure and holy meet, 


Shadows stood on yonder shore, 
Waiting for thee heretofore ; 
They shall wait for thee no more. 


Thou didst pass them o'er the flood— 
Left them standing where they stoed. 
Angel Florence! God is good. 
Chambers's Journal. 








oni. 
FISHING WITH CORMORANTS. 


At fall tide, the bridges across the Min at Fuhchau 
may often be seen crowded with men viewing the ‘ita| 





of the tame fishing cormorants. These birds look ata 

distance about the size of the goose, and are of a dark, 

dirty color. The fisherman wlio has charge of them | 
stands upon a raft about two feet and a half wide, and 

fifteen or twenty feet long, made out of five large bam- | 
boos of similar size and shape, firmly fastened together. | 
It is very light, and is propelled by a paddle. A basket 

is placed on it to contain the fish when caught. Each | 
raft has three or four cormorants connected with it. | 
When not fishing, they crouch down stupidly on the | 
raft. 

The fisherman, when he wishes to make a cormorant | 
fish, pushes or throws it off the raft into the water. If} 
it is nut disposed st once to dive and seek for fish, he | 
beats the water with his paddle, or sometimes strikes 
the bird, so that itis glad to dive and get out of his | 
reach. When it has caught a fish it rises to the surface, | 
holding it inits mouth, and apparently striving to swallow | 
it. A string tied loosely around its neck, or a metallic 
ring, effectually prevents swallowing, except, perhaps, | 
in the case of very small fish. It usually swims directly 
for the raft; the fisherman, on seeing the prize, paddles | 
toward it with all speed, lest it should escape from the | 
bird. Sometimes the fish is a large one, and there is 
evidently a struggle between it and the cormorant. 
The fisherman, when near enough, dexterously passes 
a net-like bag, fastened to the end of a pole, over the | 
two, and draws them both on the raft. He then forces | 
the fish from the grasp of the bird, and, as if to reward 
the latter for its success, gives ita mouthful of food, 
which it is enabled to swallow on his raising the ring 
from the lower part of its neck. The bird, if apparently 
tired out, is allowed to rest a while on the raft, and then 
it is pushed off again into the water, and made to dive 
and hunt for fish as before. 

Sometimes the cormorant, from imperfect training, 
swims away from the raft with the fish it has caught. 
In such a case, the fisherman pursues and speedily over- 
takes the truant. Sometimes, it is reported, two or 
three cormorants assist in securing a large and powerful 
fish. Oftentimes two quarrel together for the fish one 
has taken, or one pursues the other for the fish in its 
mouth. At such times the interest of the spectators on 
the bridge increases to noisy shouting. The bird is pro- 
vided with a sort of pouch or large throat, in which the 
small fish are entirely concealed, while the head or the 
tail of the larger fish protrudes from its mouth. 

It is only at or near full tide these birds are success- 
ful in catching fish under and near the bridges. Then 
the water is decp and comparatively still, and the fish 
seem to abound in the vicinity more than at low tide. 
At such times there are frequently several rafts with 
cormorants fishing near the bridges. The skill of the 
fisherman in propelling his craft, and the success of the 
bird in catching the fish, are attested by the delighted 
curiosity and animated interest of the spectators.—From 
“Social Life of the Chinese.” 


—_——_+on—_—___- 
A $30,000 JOB. 


A head clerk of a large firm in Charlestown promised 
an old customer, one day, half a bale of Russia duck to 
be on hand precisely at gne o’clock, when the man was 
to leave town with his goods. The firm was out of 
duck, and the clerk went over to Boston to buy some. 
Not finding a truckman, he hired a man to take it over in 
his wheelbarrow. Finishing other business, on his re- 
turn to Charlestown, the clerk found the man not half 
way over the bridge, sitting on his barrow, half dead 
with the heat. 

What was to be done? It was then half-past twelve, 
and the goods were promised at one. There was not a 
moment to lose. In spite of the heat, the dust, and his 
fine light summer clothes, the young man seized the 
wheelbarrow and pushed on. 

Pretty soon a rich merchant whom the young man 
fnew very well, riding on horseback, overtook him. 

*What,” said he, “Mr. Wilder turned truckman!” 

“Yes,” answered the clerk, “the goods are promised 

at one o’clock, and my man has given out; but you see 








him dead. UncLE JAMEs. 











I am determined to be as good as my word.” 





“Good, good!” said the gentleman, and trotted on. 

Calling at the store where the young man was em- 

loyed, he told his employer what he had seen. “And 

want to tell him,” said the gentleman, “that when he 
goes into business for himself, my name is at his service 
for thirty thousand dollars. 

Reaching the store, which he did in time, you may be 
sure the high price set on his conduct made amends for 
all the heat, anxiety, and fatigue of the job. 

‘Keeping his word. You see how important it is re- 
garded. It is one of the best kinds of capital a business | 
man can have. To be worth much to anybody, a boy | 
must form a character for reliability. He must be de- | 
pended upon. And you will like to know perhaps that | 
this young man became one of the most eminent mer- 
chants of his day, known far and wide, both in Europe 
and this country. His name was S. V.S. Wilder, and 
he wagthe first President of the American Tract Society, 
which issues this paper to the dear children of the land. 
—Child’s Paper. 


BLACK BERRYING. 


When quite a small lad I went with a companion for 
blackberries. It was a novelty to me, and I went into 
the task of gathering them with much earnestness. I 
left my companion and delved into the clearing in | 
search of those spots where the berries grew largest and 
thickest. | 

At the end of two hours I again came upon my com- 
panion. He was but arod or two from the spot where | 
I had left him, but he had twice as many berries as I} 
had. While I was losing time flitting from one place to | 
another, forcing my way through the briers, scratching | 
my hands and tearing my clothes, he went on with his | 
quiet, steady picking, taking the berries as they came | 
and making clean work of it. 

I have often thought how applicable the incident is to 
other pursuits and circumstances of life. Can my young 
readers see the application ? 

In your studies or your reading it may be a profitable 
example. Do not skip from subject to subject, from} 
book to book, skimming alittle here and a little there, 
reaping no positive benefit and being gormandized with 
a superficial knowledge. But study slowly, ploddingly, 
comprehensively. Master one subject before you com- 
mence another; understand one book before you take | 
up another. Boys of the latter class get into courts and | 
senates, and win applause by the lucid and vigorous | 
manner in which they discuss important individual and | 
national interests. Those of the former class, it is true, | 
sometimes rise to position, but itis more to be attributed | 
to accident than to any thing else—for glittering gener- 
alities haveno marketable value. Boys, stick a pin here. 











>> 


TO CLEAR A ROOM OF MOSQUITOES. | 


I have tried the following, and find that it “works 
like a charm.” Take of gum camphor a piece about 
one-third the size of an egg, and evaporate it by placing 
it in a tin vessel and holding it over a lamp or candle, 
taking care that it does notignite. The smoke will soon 
fill the room and expel the mosquitoes. One night not 
long since I was terribly annoyed by them, when I 
thought of and tried the above, after which I neither 
saw nor heard them that night, and next morning there 
was not one to be found in the room, though the win- 
dow had been left open all night.—Pee Dee Times. | 
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Sports and Pastimes. 





Magic Breath. | 


Half fill a glass tumbler with lime-water; breathe into it fre- 
quently, at the same time stirring it with a piece of glass. The 
fluid, which before was perfectly transparent will presently be- 
come quite white, and if allowed to remain at rest, real chakk will 
be deposited. 





Enigmas, Charades, &c. 


1. 


OwON 


I am composed of 14 letters. 
My 1, 8, 13 is a large hatchet. 
My 14, 1. 4 is a troublesome neighbor. 

My 9, 10, 3, 4 is a small piece of land. 

My 5,7, 10 is a slippery fellow. 

My 12, 3, 11, 4 is at the bottom of a great many things. 
My 4, 11, 14, 2, 1, 6. 3 carries all before it. 

My 5, 2, 6 is to conclude. 

My whole is a noted explorer. 


3. 
Transpositions. 


AAEEHPTLN.—An Indian island near Bombay, which con- 
tains a cave, with temples and idols, all cut in the solid rock. 

LLEESSIMRA.—One of the most ancient cities of France, hav- 
ing been founded by a colony of Greeks from Asia Minor, be- 
tween 500 and 600 B. c. 

IITTSMHDRAE.—A king of Pontus, who, for a long time, 
bravely opposed the Romans, but was at last overcome by them. 

UUSSEECL.—One of the captains of a great conqueror. He} 
reigned in Syria after the death of his master; was a good and | 
wise prince, valiant in war, prudent in peace, and consulting the | 
welfare of the nations over which he ruled; he was also a patron 
of the arts and sciences. 




















4. 


rst, a name to memory dear, 

hen love destroyed my peace, 

Consol'd me, dried the trickling tear, 
And bade my sorrow cease; 

Like music from a heavenly sphere, 

Its whispers fell upon mine ear. 


M 


But ah! what anguish wrung my breast 
When on a mournful day, 

My Jirst, at fate’s unkind behest, 
From me had sailed away ; 

I watched my second out of sight, 

And fancy follow'd in its flight. 


But though the fates have prov'd unkind, 
My tehole shall ne‘er depart; 
It is a feeling of the mind, 
Not solely of the heart; 
Love, passion-led, may fickle prove, 
But this is stronger far than love! 


Conundrums, 


1. If you wanted a doctor of divinity to play on the violin, what 
would you say tohim’? Fiddle, D. D. 

2. What is every one doing at the same time? Growing older. 

3. What wig cannot a barber make? An earwig. 

4. Why is a thief in a garret like an honest man? He is above 
doing a wrong action. 

5. tr you throw a stone into the water, what does it become be- 
fore reaching the bottom? Wet. 

6. What is a man like who is in the midst of a river and can't 
swim? Like to be drowned. 

7. Why are country girls’ cheeks like a good print dress? Be- 
cause they are warranted to wash and retain their color. 

8. Why is wit like a Chinese lady's foot? Because brevity is 
the sole ta 

9. Whafkind of paper resembles a sneeze? Tissue paper. 

10. Why is the letter 8 like thunder? Because it makes our 
cream sour cream. 

ll. What is the difference between perseverance and obstinacy? 
The first is a strong will, the other a strong won't. 

12. What article of furniture has government given to-Southern 
negroes? A bureau. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Swearing, smoking and drinking are things that spoii many 
boys. (S-ware in G-smoke in G-& drinking-R-thin Gs-t-hat-sp- 
oil-man-y-buoys.) 

2. Dise-on-so-late. ne 

3. Ppege- Renee - Ave Nene Coag-ape, FRance—CHANGE. 

all. ‘ 


€@™ We wish our young friends who send us rebuses or puzzles 
of any kind would keep in mind that we do not wish any that 


THE GREAT STRENGTHENING TONIC, 
(Nor a WuiskreyY PREPARATION.) 


HOOFLAND’S 
GERMAN BITTERS 


WILL CURE 
DEBILITY!—DEBILITY! 
resulting from any cause whatever. 


sin, oo 
PROSTRATION OF THE SYSTEM, 


INDUCED BY 
SEVERE HARDSHIPS, 
EXPOSURE, ~ 
FEVERS, 
—-OoF— 
Diseases of Camp Life. 
SoLpiers, CiTIZENS, MALE OR FEMALE, ADULT OR Youtu, 


Will find in this Bitters a pure Tonic, not dependent on bad liquors 
for their almost miraculous eifects. 


Oo 
DYSPEPSIA, 


AND DISEASES RESULTING FROM DISORDERS 
OF THE LIVER AND DIGESTIVE ORGANS, 
ARE CURED BY 
HOOFLAND’S GERMAN BITTERS. 


This Bitters has Performed more Cures, gives better Satisfaetion, 
has more Testimony, has more Kespectable People to vouch forit, 
than any other article in the market. 


oO 


We defy any one to contradict this assertion, and 
WILL PAY $1000 


to any one who will produce a certificateepublished by us that ts 
not genuine. 


HOOFLAND'S GERMAN BITTERS 
WILL CURE EVERY CASE OF 
Chronic or Nervous Debility, 
and Diseases of the Kidneys, 


: 


Observe the following symptoms resulting from disorders of the 
digestive organs: 


Constipation, Inward Piles, Fulness of Blood to the Head, Acidity 
















of the Stomach, Nausea, hieartburn, Disgust tor Food, Ful- 
ness or Weight in the Stomach, Sour Eructations, Sink- 
ing or Plutteri: Vit of the Stomach, 
Swimming lurried and Diti- 
cult Bro tering at the 
lle 
focating Sensatir enina lying 
Dosture, - 
ion, Dots or the 
Sight, Fever and Dull Pain in the liead, 
Deficiency of VPerspiration, Yellowness of the 
Skin and Eyes, Pain in the Side, Back, Chest, Limbs, 
c., Sudden Flushes of Heat ng in the Flesh, 


Constant imaginings of Evil, and ‘great Depression ot Spirits. 


L 
REMEMBER, 


That this Bitters is not Alcoholic, contains no Rum or Whiskey, 
and cannot make drunkards, but is the best Tonic in the World. 


READ WHO SAYS SO. 


From Rev. W. D. Seigfried, Pastor of Twelfth Baptist Church, 
Philadelphia. 


GENTLEMEN :—I have recently been laboring under the distressing 
effects of indigestion, accompanied by a prostration of the nervous 
system. Numerous remedies were recommended by friends, and 
some of them tested, but without relief. Your Hoefland’s German 
Litters were recommended by persons who had tricd them, and 


whose favorable mention of these Bitters imluced me to try them. 
I must confess | had an aversion to Patent Meeucines from the 
“thousand and one” quack “ Bitters,’ whose only aim seems to be 


to palm off swectened and drugged liquor upon the connunnity in 
a siy way. and the tendency of which, J fear, is to make many a 
contirmed drunkard. Upon learning that yours was really a medi- 
cinal preparation, | took it with happy eflect. Its action, not only 
upon the stomach, but upon the nervous system, was prompt sud 
gratifying. 1 feel that I have derived great and permanent bencetit 
from the use of a few bottles. 
Very respectfully yours, 
W. D. SEIGFRIED, No. 254 Sackumaxon Street. 


A 


From the Rev. E. D. Fendall, Assistant Editor Christian 
Chronicle, Philadelphia. 

I have derived decided benefit from the use of Hoofiand’s Ger- 
man Litters, and feel it my privilege to recommend them as 4 
most valuable tonic, to all who are suffering from general debility 
or from diseases arising from derangement of the liver. 

Yours truly, E. D. FENDALL. 


From Rev. D. Merrige, Pastor of the Passyunk Baptist Church, 
Pitladelphia. 


From the many respectable recommendations given to Dr. Hoof- 
land's German Bitters, | was induced to give them a trial. After 


using several bottles | found them to be a good remedy tor debility, 


and a most excellent tonic for the stomach. D. MERRIGE. 


N 


From Rev. Wm. Smith, formerly Pastor of the Vincentown and 
Millville (N. J.) Baptist Churches. 

Having used in my family a number of bottles of your Hoofland’s 
German Bitters, I have to say that | regard them as an excellent 
— specially adapted to remove the diseases they are recom- 

nded for. They strengthen and invigorate the system whem 
debilitated, and are useful in disorders of the liver, loss of appetite. 
&e. I have also recommended them to several of my friends, Wh? 
have tried them, and found them greatly beneficial in the restora- 
tion of health. Yours truly, WILLIAM SMITH, 
966 Hutchinson St., Philada. 


D 


BEWARE OF COUNTERFEITS. 


See that the signature of “C. M. JACKSON” is on the wrapper 
of each bottle. 


PRICE. 

Sincte Bottte Dxv DoLLar, oR A HALF Doz. ror $5. 
Should your nearest druggisc not have the article, do not be put 
off by yf of the intoxicating preparations that may be offered iD 
its place, but send to us, and we will forward, securely packed, by 
express. é ‘ 

PRINCIPAL OFFICE AND MANUFACTORY, 
NO. 631 ARCH STREET; 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


JONES & EVANS, 
[Successors to C. M. JACKSON & CO.,] 
PROPRIETORS. * 





have appeared in any other publication. 





For sale Druggists and Dealers in every town in the United 
States. a 5—lyeop 
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